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President’s 


Scratch-Pad 


What IS the Foreman’s Status? 


Atvin E. Dopp 


“T have been going to industrial re- 
lations conferences for a good many 
years,” writes L. A. Benoit, personnel 
manager, Firth Carpet Company, “and 
have noticed particularly that special 
emphasis is always placed on the fact 
that foremen are part of management. 
However, at each and every one of these 
conferences, at some time or other, some 
speaker gets up and refers to the fore- 
man’s taking the matter up with ‘man- 
agement’ or seeing ‘management’ about 
something. My reason for writing this 
letter is to suggest that perhaps the 
American Management Association it- 
self can start an‘education policy 
whereby we not only say that foremen 
are part of management, but also refer 
to them as ‘management.’ If a line must 
be drawn between the foreman and his 
superiors, let’s call upper management 
‘top management.’ It would be most 
embarrassing to take a few foremen to 
one of these meetings, and have a 
speaker make a statement in one breath 
and then effectively contradict it in an- 
other.” 


Mr. Benoit’s point is well taken. In 
fact, management as a whole needs to do 
a complete about-face in its attitude to- 
ward supervisory personnel. In its con- 
cern over the growing industrial rela- 
tions problems of recent years, it has 
tended to handle the worker with kid 
gloves, and to require the foreman to 
wear them too. This is all to the good, 
oO what does the foreman get out of it? 

ertainly not more money—stabilization 
regulations have hit him harder than 
they have the workers. Certainly not 
more authority—fearful that he might 
bring the company into conflict with the 





unions, the Fair Employment Practice 
Committee, or some other of the many 
boards and organizations now taking a 
hand in supervising industry’s personnel 
procedures, management has tended to 
curtail the foreman’s hiring and firing 
power, and hence his prestige. 

Under these conditions, it is not sur- 
prising that some foremen have decided 
that they are_only the hired help. after 
all, and need the protection of the 
unions. They can hardly be expected to 
understand that management thinks well 
of them, if it never tells them so, and its 
actions indicate that it puts very little 
faith in their ability. What is surprising 
is that it took a foreman’s union to jolt 
management into recognizing the prob- 
lem. 

In this connection, another letter re- 
ceived by AMA makes a pertinent sug- 
gestion. “Despite the decision of the 
National Labor Relations Board that 
foremen should not be _ unionized,” 
writes this correspondent, “I feel that 
the problem is where it was in the be- 
ginning. After this decision, manage- 
ment simply breathed a sigh of relief, 
sat back and ignored the problem again. 
man training to such an extent that 
many of those who have been sitting in 
on the training courses over a period of 
years feel that it is about time they 
should be consulted rather than told. I 
believe the formation of foremen’s coun- 
cils is the answer.” 

It would actually appear that many 
companies do not understand that fore- 
men are people, or consider that they are 
very different from the rest of mankind 

(Continued on Page 4) 











“We have stressed the matter of fore-. 
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IN 
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Nearly three months have gone by 
without any substantial increase in busi- 
ness activity, and observers are now 
freely predicting that no higher level is 
likely to be attained, this year at least. 

“The present level,” says Business 
Week, “need not mark the ceiling in pro- 
duction. But it probably will. The bottle- 
neck on materials is being widened by 
the addition of new steel, aluminum, 
rubber, and other capacity; but man- 
power has long since taken precedence 
as the limiting factor, and there is still 
no sign of the over-all coritrols needed to 
preserve shrinking labor forces in for- 
ests, mills, and factories.” 

“Continued recession in the employ- 
ment curve,” the magazine adds, “must 
ultimately mean a reduction in total fac- 
tory output.” 

Production of war materials is now 
running at the rate of $75,000,000,000 
annually, which is not far off the $80,- 
000,000,000 goal set for 1944. But these 
figures do not tell the whole story. It 
was originally planned to produce $80,- 
000,000,000 worth in °43, and the annual 
figure will be only $63,000,000,000. 
Further, very drastic increases are 
planned for *44 in some specific lines; 
airplane schedules, for instance, call for 
a 50 per cent rise in output. 


PRODUCTION 

While production remains at peak 
levels, may even be edging up slightly, 
manpower shortages continue to hold 
down the over-all totals. In September, 
the iron and steel industry established 
a new record, output of transportation 
equipment increased notably, but these 
gains were offset by declines in textiles 
and food products. Cotton consumption 
during August was about 15 per cent 

under the August, 1942, figure. 

(Continued on Page 2) 








Trends in Business 
(Continued from Page 1) 

“These changes,” says the Cleveland 
Trust Company’s Business Bulletin, “are 
substantiated by the data of employment, 
which show a slight increase in the num- 
bers of workers making durable goods, 
and a corresponding decrease in the 
numbers making non-durable goods.” 


AGRICULTURE 


Despite military and lend-lease re- 
quirements, the food situation on the 
home front looks amazingly good. Live- 
stock production, which was estimated 
earlier at 10 per cent above last year’s 
output, is now 12 per cent above that 
figure; and the crop harvests, if slightly 
below last year’s record-breaking size, 
are still of bumper proportions. Civilian 
food supplies, the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics reports, will run un- 
der last year’s, but consumption will be 
maintained above pre-war levels. 

Farm income—from marketings and 
benefit payments—amounted to $9,787,- 
000,000 during the first seven months of 
1943, an increase of 31.1 per cent over 
1942. During the same the farmers’ pur- 
chasing power registered a gain of 19.3 
per cent over the corresponding period 
last year. 


DISTRIBUTION 


September was marked by a slight 
slowing down of retail activity, doubtless 
due in part to the Third War Bond 
Drive, the withholding tax, and the quar- 
terly tax payments. 

One way or another, however, con- 
sumers are still getting goods. Early in 
the year the Department of Commerce 
had estimated that retail sales would 
drop 13 per cent from the 1942 figure, 
but in actual fact, they have shown a 
considerable rise. The Department now 
believes that total consumer expenditures 
for goods and services will amount to 
more than $90,000,000,000, or 11 per 
cent more than in 1942. “This,” reports 
the National City Bank, “is a greater in- 
crease than the indicated rise in living 
costs, which is about 7 per cent, and al- 
though hidden price increases of one 
kind or another need to be taken into 
account, the evidence is that people will 
enjoy a volume of goods and services 
fully equal to the 1942 total.” 


SOURCES: 
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What Managers Are Saying 


UNION PARTICIPATION IN 
MANAGEMENT 


The wartime development of the union- 
management program, while very success- 
ful on the whole, has definitely given the 
unions a taste of semi-participation in the 
field of management. This spirit of co- 
operation should not be entirely lost even 
in the postwar period as many construc- 
tive lessons can be drawn from past ex- 
perience. On the other hand, it will be 
vitally important for management to pre- 
vent any further encroachment on its pre- 
rogatives by representatives of labor.— 
Manufacturer. 


oa * * 


As I see the picture, much of our post- 
war success will depend upon the progress 
which management is able to make dur- 
ing the war period in reaching an under- 
standing with labor. Taking American 
industry as a whole, I doubt seriously 
whether we have attained 10 per cent of 
the progress in this direction that will 


be needed. 


Organized labor has already developed 
and enunciated a huge and very sound 
postwar plan. Labor is aggressive, and 
in its aggressiveness I see a very real 
threat to management’s position as we 
have known it in past years. It seems to 
me that management will have to discard 
many of its older ideas, shake off its 
lethargy, and become more aggressive in 
the interests of the common good. 


There exists also a tremendous need to 
educate top union officials in the techni- 
ques of management. They have dis- 
cerned the benefits of the new techniques 
but do not yet know how to use them. 
I can feel this thing coming and would 
like to see some crusading done so that 
the ultimate result may be a sharing be- 
tween management and labor. Otherwise 
labor may usurp the whole picture, or 
management may let it go by default.— 
Engineering Executive. 


* a * 
EMPLOYEE REBELLION 


We face a condition in our plant which 
might be called open rebellion. Discipline, 
as we understood the term several years 
ago, has deteriorated sadly. There is an 
open flouting of plant regulations rela- 
tive to production standards, safety, wage 
incentives, and all the other tools which 
must be used in properly handling pro- 
duction. 


Certainly, if anyone has developed a 
technique of inducing people to improve 
their output by wage incentives, we should 
like to hear about it. Incentives seem to 
have little appeal when the employee 
knows that a slowdown will result in over- 
time work at time and one-half or double 
time. In fact, these overtime premiums 
are so generous that a wage incentive plan 
liberal enough to make workers want to 
increase output might set up precedents 
which would ruin a plant in peacetime 
operation. 


As a result of the employees’ attitude, 
our foremen are faced with a problem 
which seems almost impossible to solve. 
Threats of discharge no longer carry 
weight. Freedom of employment, which 
exists despite WMC regulations, seems to 





bring out the worst in our employees.— 
Textile Executive. 


ca * * 7 


Invariably the general attitude of most 
office employees (female) is one of com- 
placency, one of indifference, and one 
bordering on insubordination. The aver- 
age white-collar worker is taking advant- 
age of the shortage of manpower brought 
about by the war effort; and the average 
office manager is seeking to appease his 
employees by tolerating a good deal of 
effrontery that would ordinarily be nipped 
in the bud. Part of the responsibility for 
this situation rests with some employers 
who are hiring workers already employed, 
regardless of the fact that they may not 
have certificates of availability or re- 
leases. 


One solution might be to instill a meas- 
ure of responsibility into the individual 
by convincing her that only as she demon- 
strates her ability to take on more difficult 
assignments will she be eligible for pro- 
motion. Another might be to endeavor 
to teach each worker jobs which might be 
more to her liking.—Office Manager. 


* * * 
INCENTIVES 


While we believe that incentive com- 
pensation is doing, and can do a lot more 
for the war production effort, we are 
rather lukewarm to those fervent advo- 
cates of over-all, plant-wide payments 
based on some over-all measurement of 
plant output. We believe rather in the 
more thorough, though slower, method 
of breaking the production measurement 
down. We have, however, successfully ap- 
plied incentive measurements to a variety 
of fields for which the average executive 
would not have imagined it feasible.—Oil 
Company Engineer. 


* * * 


We are especially interested in finding 
a suitable incentive system for inspection 
workers. It has been our experience that 
the rate at which an inspector can work, 
except in those instances where he is 
checking a given set of dimensions only, 
is dependent largely on the quality of the 
work which he may be inspecting on any 
particular day. The majority of our in- 
spectors are not only checking dimen- 
sions, but are looking for flaws, blisters, 
cuts, etc., in finished rubber products. 
When a lot delivered to the inspector is 
of high quality, it can be inspected in 
about half the time required to inspect 
one in which faulty material runs about 
3 or 4 per cent. I suppose the reason for 
this is mainly psychological—the inspec- 
tor becomes more careful if she finds a 
few defects on starting a new lot. 


However, because of this condition, we 
find that straight piecework on such a 
job, if set high enough to provide an in- 
centive for rapid inspection of poor lots, 
permits earnings to run far out of line 
on good lots, and the same situation oc- 
curs with a system of bonuses for work 
over standard. While the fact that we rur 
a spot check on each inspector’s work 
daily is undoubtedly responsible for the 
slowing up over the poor lots, we fear 
that without it, inspection might become 
valueless unless the supervision were ex- 
traordinarily good.—Rubber Plant Execu- 
tive. 





| RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 








The subject of wage incentives con- 
tinues in the forefront of management’s 
thinking, if the numerous inquiries di- 
rected to the Research Department are 
to be considered a criterion. Incentives 
and incentive plans are certainly noth- 
ing new. There is, in fact, a considerable 
body of literature on the theory and 
practice of this phase of personnel ad- 
ministration. As is the case with any de- 
vice that suddenly captures the popular 
imagination, however, there are many 
evidences of inaccuracies of interpreta- 
tion. 

A large number of plans are coming 
to the National War Labor Board for 
approval. Some are undoubtedly sound 
and will accomplish their intended pur- 
pose; a great many more give every ap- 
pearance of having been hurriedly de- 
vised. 

The organization which contemplates 
the introduction of incentive payments 
to stimulate production and to help 
maintain its manpower supply would do 
well, therefore, to study the basic phil- 
osophy of incentive compensation and to 
entrust the construction of the incentive 
formula to personnel familiar with the 
technical details involved. Some basic 
considerations in these respects follow: 

First, the motive behind the introduc- 
tion of the incentive plan should be a 
sincere desire to compensate increased 
productivity on the part of the work- 
force, not an attempt to camouflage a 
failure to make required wage adjust- 
ments under the terms of the stabiliza- 
tion program. 

Second, adequate preparation must 
precede the introduction of the incentive 
plan. No plan, however satisfactory it 
may be in one situation, can be expected 
to function with equal effectiveness in 
another setting. An incentive plan must 
be “tailored” to the requirements of the 
specific operations to be covered. The 
use of time and motion study techniques 
to set up reliable production stzndards 
is clearly indicated. This procedure 
helps to invest the plan with a much 
greater degree of stability than is pos- 
sible when historical records and analog- 
ous data are used as the basis for the 
standards set. Nothing does more to un- 
dermine confidence in an incentive sys- 
tem than the need for periodic increases 
or decreases in rates because of poorly 
conceived standards. Of course, there 





Incentives: Facts and Fancy 


are certain legitimate reasons why stand- 
ards. may require adjustment from tirae 
to time, such as changes in the elements 
of the operation cycle, in equipment, in 
material, etc., and the blueprints of the 
incentive plan should allow for the nec- 
essary accommodation in rates in such 
instances. 

Third, the plan must be understood 
and accepted by all who are to be af- 
fected by its operation. An opportunity 
should be provided for explanations, dis- 
cussions, and critical evaluations while 
the plan is in process of development 
and after it has been fully formulated. 
It is notable, in this connection, that 
where employees are represented by a 
union, the WLB will consider an incen- 
tive plan only if it is jointly submitted 
by the company and the accredited bar- 
gaining agency. This, naturally, presup- 
poses a cooperative approach to the de- 
velopment of the plan. 

Fourth, the amount of incentive pay- 
ment must “bear a proper and reason- 
able relationship to the increased out- 
put achieved as a result of the increased 
effort of employees.” More simply, there 
must be a direct and demonstrable con- 
nection between the amount of payment 
received by the worker and the amount 
of work he performs. Incentives should 
never be a front for hidden wage in- 
creases with no accompanying increases 
in production—a condition which has 
led the WLB to reject a considerable 
number of the plans submitted. 

Fifth, the unit labor cost of operations 
should not be materially affected by the 
introduction of the incentive plan. This 
means that continuous cost analyses 
must be instituted to assure both compli- 
ance with this principle and control 
within the system. 

At present, when plant-wide incentive 
systems are being adopted in some com- 
panies—that is, when all workers are to 
receive percentage wage increases on the 
basis of percentage increases in over-all 
production—special care must be taken 
to avoid the pitfalls of improperly estab- 
lished standards and other technical im- 
perfections in the incentive scheme. The 
WLB has encountered instances, for ex- 
ample, where certain operators in a 
plant are earning as much as $3 an hour 
on the strength of an over-all incentive 
plan, whereas other workers of similar 
skill in other plants are only earn- 
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ing about half as much—obviously too 
large a differential irrespective of the 
increased productive effort that may be 
represented in the former case. Also, 
Dr. George W. Taylor, Vice Chairman of 
the WLB, points out that the greater pro- 
duction that is appearing in many of the 
war plants is not wholly the result of 
increased effort on the part of employ- 
ees; much of it can be attributed to 
greater competence on the part of man- 
agement. There must be some means, 
therefore, of determining the relative 
contribution of each group to the pro- 
ductive process. 

The above are but a few of the items 
to which attention should be devoted in 
the formulation and maintenance of an 
incentive system. In addition to the fund 
of standard reading matter in the field 
(see the September 27, 1943 issue of 
Management News for a list of good 
books on incentives), numerous perti- 
nent articles and commentaries are ap- 
pearing daily in various media. The 
experience recorded in all these sources 
has prompted Dr. Taylor to liken incen- 
tive plans to sharp knives. In expert 
hands, they are tools which can cut well 
and finely. Ineptly handled, they can 
result in painful injury to the user. 


Job Families 


The Division of Occupational Analysis 
and Manning Tables, War Manpower 
Commission, has prepared a group of 
“Special Aids for Placing Navy Person- 
nel in Civilian Jobs,” which will be very 
useful to any personnel director. These 
pamphlets are prepared with the infor- 
mation from the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles as a basis, but are arranged 
according to the “job family” idea, 
which C. L. Shartle, Chief of the Divi- 
sion, has described at several AMA con- 
ferences. For example, “Engine-Lathe 
Operator I, Occupations Relating To:” 
lists 15 groups of related occupations 
and describes the basis for their relation- 
ship to Engine-Lathe Operator I. These 
studies will be most helpful for promo- 
tion and up-grading. 

A list of job information publications 
can also be secured from the Division of 
Occupational Analysis and Manning 
Tables. This covers not only the various 
parts of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles but also gives a useful list of the 
several volumes of job descriptions in 
different industries which have been pre- 
pared in this Division, including the new 
“Special Aids.” Prices are given on each 
item so that they can be ordered directly 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 


Washington, D. C. 
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Methods Improvement and Cost Reduction 
To Be Featured at Production Conference 


‘Doing More With Less’ Theme of Program Scheduled 
for November 16 and 17 in New York City 


The AMA Production Conference which is being held at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City, on November 16 and 17, will place major emphasis 
upon methods improvement and avenues for unit cost reduction. The theme 
of the sessions will be “Doing More With Less,” meaning with less manpower 


and lower costs. Case stories will be 
featured, illustrating cost reduction prin- 
ciples and methods improvement pro- 
cedures from a wide variety of war in- 
dustries. 

The program, which is being planned 
under the direction of Erwin H. Schell, 
Vice President of the Association’s Pro- 
duction Division, and Professor of Busi- 
ness and Engineering Administration of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, is expected to bring together about 
a thousand production executives from 
plants throughout the United States. 
Among typical session topics will be: 


A Model Pattern for a Cost Reduction 
Program. 

Reducing Employee Turnover. 

Follow-up on Methods Improvement. 

Wartime Production Control Techniques. 

Trends in Incentive Compensation Plans. 

New Trends in Foreman Training. 

Postwar Planning for the Factory. . 
Among specially featured sessions will 


be those on better manpower utilization, 
and trends in incentive compensation 
plans at which authorities will discuss 
these subjects from various approaches. 

Among the speakers will be: Professor 
Schell; W. C. Zinck, P. R. Mallory & 
Co., Inc.; H. P. Blumenauer, Albany 
Castings Co.; J. B. Druliner, Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp.; Clayton 
Hill; Lieutenant Colonel J. H. White, 
Picatinny Arsenal; T. O. Armstrong, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co.; Harold V. Coes, Ford, Bacon & 
Davis, Inc.; 

Also Major W. R. Comber, Ordnance 
Department, War Dept.; Paul R. Field, 
F. L. Jacobs Company; G. S. McKee, 
Talon, Inc.; Albert Walton, American 
Viscose Corp.; Glenn Gardiner, The 
Forstmann Woolen Co.; William Jack, 
Jack & Heintz, Inc.; Carroll Daugherty, 
Wage Stabilization Division, War Labor 
Board; John W. Nickerson, Manage- 
ment Consultant Division, War Produc- 


tion Board; Phil Carroll. 








Erwin H. ScHELL 





Insurance Conference 
The Winter Conference of the AMA 


Insurance Division will take place at the 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, December 1 
and 2. The sessions, which are being 
planned under the direction of Divi- 
sional Vice President William F. Lund, 
Manager, Insurance & Office Planning 
Section, United States Rubber Com- 
pany, will review recent experience in 
the insurance buying field. 





Packaging Course @ 
May Be Repeated 


Later This Season 


So much interest was shown in the 
two five-day packaging courses held at 
the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., in September that a third 
one may be held late in November or 
early in December, George A. Garratt, 
chief of the Laboratory’s Division of 
Technical Service has announced. 

The American Management Associa- 
tion is sponsoring the classes in coop- 
eration with the Laboratory, and regis- 
tration is being handled by Henry J. 
Howlett, AMA Secretary, at the Associa- 
tion’s headquarters, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. Enrollment 
is open to both members and non- 
members. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
—a sort of undefined group who live in 


an industrial limbo. In many instances 
the supervisors represent a “buffer 
state’ between management and labor. 
They are people of the “Never-Never 
Land,” and are expected to combine the 
virtues of the saint with those of the psy- 
chologist. They are supposed to act as 
local justices of the peace, as confidantes 
of the bereaved, and as auditors of the 
aggrieved. It is surprising how many 
foremen have risen to these expectations, 
and it is equally astonishing that com- 
panies have not realized that foremen 
want someone to hear their grievances 
and sooth their injuries. 








Panel Group at Manpower Stabilization Conference in New York, September 28-30. The theme: 
Trends in Collective Bargaining. In the usual order, Seth W. Candee, Lee H. Hill, James W. 
Towsen, and Herman W. Steinkraus. 





